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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


SATURDAY, aprit 30, 1796. 


oO” the motion to agree to the following Refolution, viz. Refolved, That it is ex- 
pedient to pafs the Laws neceffary to carry into effect the Treaty lately con- 
Cluded between the United States and the King of Great Britain. 


The AYES and NOES are as follow. 


AYES. 
Maffachufetis. 

Mefrs Ames, Bradbury, D. Fofter, Good- 
hue, Leonard, S. Lyman, Reed, Sedg- 
wick, Thatcher, Wad{worth, 

Vermont. Myr. Buck. 
New- Hampfhire. 
Meffrs A. Fofter, Gilman, J. Smith. 
Rhode-Iland. 
Meffrs Bourn, Malbone. 
Connedicut. 

Meffrs Toit, Goodrich, Grifwold, Hill- 

houfe, N, Smith, Swift, Tracy. 
New-york. 

Meffrs Bailey, Cooper, Gilbert, Glen, 

Van Alen, Van Cortlandt, Williams. 
New-Ferfey. 

Meffrs Henderfon, Kitchell, I. Smith, 

'Thompfon. : 
Pennfylvania. 
Mefrs Gregg, Hartley, Kittera, Muhlen- 
berg, Richards, Sitgreaves, ‘Thomas. 
Maryland. 
Meffrs Chriftie, Crabb, Dent, Hindman, 
Murray, 8, Smith. 


NOES. 


Maffachufetts. 
Mefrs W. Lyman, Dearborn, Varnum. 
Vermont, Mr. Ifrael Smith. 
New-York. 
Meffrs. Hathorn, Havens, Livingfton. 
Pennfylvania. 

Mefrs Baird, Gallatin, Heifter, Maclay, 

Swanwick. 
Maryland. Mr. Sprigg. 
Kentuckey. 
Meffrs Greenup, Orr. 
Virginia. 

Mefrs Brent, Cabell, Claiborne, Clop- 
ton, Coles, Giles, Harrifon, Heath, Jack- 
fon, Madifon, Moore, New, Nicholas, Page, 
Parker, Prefton, Rutherford, Venabic, 

North-Carolina. 

Mefrs Blount, Bryan, Burgefs,Franklin, 
Gillefpie, Holland, Locke, Macon, Tatom, 
Win. 

South-Carolina: 

Meffrs Benton, Earle, Hampton, 

Georgia. 


Mejrs Baldwin, Milledge. 4s 


Virginia. Mr. Hancock. 
WNorth-Carolina. Mr. Grove: 
South-Carolina. 
Moefrs Harper, W. Smith. gr 


The following are the Refolutions moved by Mr. Blount of North Carolina, in the Houfe. 
__ Reprefentatives of the United States, April6 5 refered to in Mr. Ames’s Speech. 


} Refolwed, That it being declared by the fecond fection of the fecond article of the 
Conititution, “ That the Prefident fhall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
fent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators prefent con- 
cur, the Houfe of Reprefentatives do not claim any agency in making Treaties ; but 
that when a Treaty ftipulates regulations on any of the fubjects fubmitted by the 
Conftitution to the power of Congrefs, it muft depend for its execution, as to fuch 
flipulations, on a law or‘laws to be paffed by Congreis, and it is the conftitutional right 
| and duty of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, in all fuch cafes, to deliberate on the expe- 
I diency or inexpediency of carrying fuch Treaty into effect, and to determine and a& 
thereon, as in their judgment may be moft conducive to the public good. 


Refolved, That itis not neceflary to the propriety of any application from this 
Houfe to the Executive for information defired by them, and which may relate to any 
Conftitutional functions of the Houfe, that the purpofes for which fuch information 
may be wartted, or to which the fame may be applied, ,fhould be fated in the applica 
tion, 
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ENTERTAIN the hope, perhaps 
_ arafh one, that my ftrength will 
] hold me out to fpeak a few mi- 
nutes. 


- In my judgment, a right de- 
cifion will depend more on the 
a temper and manner with which 
we may prevail upon ourfelves to contemplate the 
fubject, than upon the developement of any pro- 
found political principles, or any remarkable {kill 
in the application of them.---If we could fucceed 
to neutralize our inclinations, we fhouid find lefs 
difficulty than we have to apprehend in furmount- 
ing all our objections. 


Tue fuggeftion, afew days ago, that the houfe 
manifefted fymptoms of heat and irritation, was 
made and retorted as if the charge ought to create 
furprife, and would convey reproach. Let us be 
more juft to ourfelves, and to the eccafion. Let 
us not affeé to deny the exiftence and the intrufi- 
on of fome portion of prejudice and feeling into 
the debate, when from the very {tru€ture of our na- 
ture we ought to anticipate the circumftance as a 
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probability, and when we are admonifhed by the _ 
evidence of our fenfes that it isafa@. : 


How can we make profeffions for ourfelves, and 
offer exhortations to the houfe, that no influence 
fhould be felt but that of duty, and no guide ref- 
pected but that of the underftanding, while the 
peal to rally every pafhon of man is continually 
ringing in our ears. ! 

Our underftandings have been addreffed, it is 
true, and with ability and effect ; but, 1 demand, 
has any corner of the heart been left unexplored ? 
It has been ranfacked to find auxiliary arguments, 
and, when that attempt failed, to awaken the fen. 
fibilities that would require none.---Every preju- 
dice and feeling has been fummoned to liften to 
fome peculiar {tile of addrefs ; and -yet we feem 
to believe, and to-confidera doubt as an. affrosit, 
that we are ftrangers to any influence but that of . 
unbiafled reafon. 


Iv would be ftrange that a fubje@ which has 
toufed in turn -all the paflions of the country, 
_fhould be difcuffed without the interference of 2- 
ny of our own. We are men, and therefore not 
exempt from thofe paffions---as citizens and repre- 
fentatives, we feel the intereft that mutt excite 
them. The hazard of great interefts cannot fail 
to agitate {trong paflions > we are not difinterefted 
---it 1s impoflible we thould be difpaffionate. - The 
warmth of {uch feelings may becloud. the judg- 
ment, and, for a time, pervert the under{tanding. 
But the public fenfibility, and our own, has fharp- 
ened the {pirit of inquiry, and given an animation 
to the debate. The public attention “has been 
quickened to mark the progrefs of the difcuffion, 
and its judgment, often hafty and erroneous on firft 
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smpreffions, has beeome fotid and enlightened at 
daft. Our refult will, I hope, on that account; be 
_the fafer and.more mature, as well as more accord- 
ant with that of the nation. The only conftant 
agents in political affairs are the paffions of ‘men. 
Shall we complain of our nature-——thall we fay that 
man ought to have been made-otherwife., It is 
right already, becaufe Hz from whom we. derive 
our nature ordained it fo-—and becaufe thus made 
and thus acting, the caufe of truth and the publie 
good is the more furely promoted. 
But an attempt has been made to produce an 
influence of a nature more {tubborn, and more 
unfriendly to truth. It is very unfairly pretended 
that the conftitutional right of this houfe is at 
ftake, and to be afferted and preferved only by « 
vote in the negative. We hear it faid that this is a 
ftrugele for liberty, a manly refiftance againft the 
defign to nullify this aflembly, and to make it a 
cypher in the government. That the Prefident 
and Senate, the numerous meetings in the cities, 
and the influence of the general alarm of the coun- 
try are the agents and inftruments of a fcheme of 
coercion and terror, to force the Treaty down our 
throats, though we loath it, and in {pite of the 
cleareft convictions of duty and confcience. 


Ir is neceflary to paufe here and enquire, whe- 
‘ther fuggeftions ‘of this kind be not unfair in their 
very texture and fabric, and pernicious in all their 
influences : They oppofe an obftacle in the path 
of enquiry, not fimply difcouraging, but abfolutely 
infurmountable. ‘They will not-yield to argument ; 
for, as they were not-reafoned up, they cannot be 
reafoned down. They are higher than a Chinefe 
wallin truth’s way, and built of materials that ave 
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indeftruétible. While this remains, it is vain to 
fay to this mountain, be thou caft into the fea. 
For, I afk of the men of knowledge of the world, 
whether they would not hold him for a blockhead 
that fhould hope to prevail in an argument whofe 
{cope and object itis to mortify the jelf-love of the 
expected profelyte ? Iafk further, when fuch at- 
tempts: have been made, have they not failed of 


Succefs ? The indignant. heart repels a convic- 
tion that is believed to debafe it. 


Tue felf love of an individual is not warmer 


in its fenfe, nor more conftant in its aétion, than 


what is called in French, L’E/prit de Corps, or the 
felf love of an affembly; that jealous affe€tion 
which a body of men is always found to bear to- 
‘wards its own prerogatives and power. 1 will not 
condemn this paffion. Why fhould we urge an 
unmeaning cenfure, or yield to groundlefs fears 
that truth and duty will be abandoned, becaufe 
men in a public aflembly are ftill men, and feel 
that fpirit of corps which is one of the laws of their: 
nature? Still lefs fhould we defpond or complain, 
if we refle& that this very fpirit is a guardian in- 
ftin& that watches over the life of this affembly. 
It cherifhes the principle of felf prefervation— 
and without its exiftence, and its exiftence with all 
the ftrength we fee it poflefs, the privileges of the 
reprefentatives of the people, and mediately the 
liberty of the people would not be guarded, as 
they are, with a vigilance that never fleeps, and an 
unrelaxing conftancy and courage. 

Iz the confequences moft unfairly attributed to 
the vote in the affirmative were not chimerical, 
and worfe, for they are deceptive, I fhould think 
it a reproach to be found even moderate in my 
zeal to aflert the conftitutional powers of thig 


rt 
iffembly, and whenever they fhall be in real 
danger, the prefent occafion affords proof that 
there will be no want of advocates and champions. 


InpeED fo prompt are thefe feelings, and when 
once roufed, fo difficult to pacify, that if we could 
prove the alarm was groundlets, the prejudice 
again{t the appropriations may remain on the 
mind, and it may even pafs for an aé& of prudence 
and duty to negative a meafure which was lately 
believed by ourfelves, and may hereafter be mif- 
conceived by others to encroach upon the powers 
of the houfe. Principles that bear a temote affin- 
ity with ufurpation on thofe powers will be rejec- 
ed, not merely as errors, but as wrongs. Our 
fenfibilities will fhrink from a poft where it is pof- 
fible they may be wounded and be inflamed by the 
flighteft fufpicion of an affault. : ; 

Wuute thefe prepoffeffions remain, all argu- 
mient is ufelefs ; it may be heard witli the ceremo- 
ny of attention, and lavifh its own refources, ‘and 
the patience it weariés to‘no manner of purpofe. 
‘The ears may be open, but the mind will-remain - 
locked up, and every pafs to the underftanding~ 
guarded. oo ccoatited 

Untess therefore this jealotis atid repulfive 
fear for the rights of the houfe cam be allayed, I 
will not afk an hearing. : 


I cannor prefs this topic too far—I cannot_ad- 
‘addrefs myfelf with too*much emphafis to the 
magnanimity and candor of thofe who fit here, to 
fafpect their own feelings, and while they do, to 
examine the grounds of their alatm. I repeat it, 
we mult conquer our perfuafion that this body 
has an intereft in.one fide of the queftion more, 
than the other, before we attempt, to furmount™ 


our objettions. On miolk fubjects, and folemn 
ones too, perhaps in the moft folemn of all, we 
form our creed more from inclination than evi. 
dence. - : pans - 

_ Ler me expoftulate-with gentlemen to admit, 
ifit be only by way of fuppofition, and for a mo-> 
ment, that it is barely poffible they have yielded 
too fuddenly to their alarms for the powers of this: 
houfe,—that the addrefles which have been made 
with-fuch variety of forms, and-with fo great dex. 
terity in fome of them, to all thatds prejudice and 
paffion in the heart; are either the efie@s or the 
inftruments of artifice and deception, and then let 
them fee the fubject once more in ‘its finglenefs and 
fimplicity. + ; 

oIt will be impoffible, on taking a fair review of 
the fubjet, to juftify the paflionate appeals that 
have been. made-to-us -to {truggle for our liberties 
and rights; and the folemn exhortations to reject 
the propofition faid to be concealed in that on your 
table, to furrender them forever. In fpite of this 
mock folemnity; 1 demand, if the houfe will not 
concur in the meafure to execute the Treaty, what 
other courfe thall we take? How many ways of 
proceeding lie open before us? -  - 

In the nature of things, there are but three--. 
We are either to make the Treaty—to obferve it--. 
or.break it. It would be abfurd to fay, we will do 
neither. IfI may repeat.a phrafe already fo much 
abufed, we are under. coercion to do one of them, 

_and ‘we have no power, by the exercife of our dif- 
cretion, to prevent the confequences of a choice. 

- By refufing to a, we chufe. The Treaty will 
be broken and fall to the ground, Where is the - 
fitnels then of replying to thofe who urge upon the 


" 
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houfe the topics of duty\and' policy, that they at~ 
tempt to force the treaty down, and to compel this 
aflembly to renounce its difcretion, and to degrade 
itfelf to the rank of a blind and paflive inftrument 
in the-hands of the Treaty making power. | in cafe: 
we aie the appropriation, we do not fecure any 
greater liberty of a€tion, welgain no fafer fhelter 
than before from the confequences of the decifion. 
Indeed: they are not to be evaded. It is Mleither 
jaft nor manly to complain that the. Treaty making 
power has. produced this coercion toa€t. Jt isnot 
the art or the defpotifm of that power, i is the’ 
nature of things that compels. Shall we, dread- 
ing to become the blind inftruments of power, 


- yield ourfelves the blinder dupes of mere founds’ 


of impofture? Yet that word, that empty word, 
coercion, has given {cope to an eloquence, that one 
would imagine, could not be tired, and did not 
chufe to be quieted. a) 

Let us examine ftillmore in detail the alterna- 
tives that are before us, and we fhall fearcely fail 
to fee in ftill ftronger lights the futility of our ap+ 
ptehenfions. for the power and liberty of the’ 
Houfe. i Bee bara 

“Iz, as fome have fuggelted, the thing called a 
Treaty, is incomplete, if it has no binding force or. 
obligation; the firft queftion is, will this houfe com- 
plete the initrument, and by concurring, impart 
to it that force which it wants. 

Tue do€trine has been avowed, that the Trea- 
ty, though formally ratified by the executive pow- 
ef of both nations, though publithed as a Law for 
our own by the Prefident’s proclamation, is ftilla 
mere propofition fubmitted to this affembly, no_ 
way diftinguifhable in point of authority, or obli- 
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gation from a motion for Jeave to bring in a bill, 
or any other original act of ordinary legiflation.— 
This dottrine, fo novelin our country, yet fo deat 
to many, precifely for the reafon, that inthe con- 
tention for power, victory is always dear, is obvi- 
oully repugnant to the very terms as well as the 
fair interpretation of our own refolutions—( Mr. 
Blount’s.). We declare that the Treaty making 
power is exclufively vefted in the Prefident and 
Senate, and not in this houfe.» Need I fay that 
we fly in the face of that refolution when we pre- 
tend that the acts of that power are not valid un- 
till we have concurred’in them ? It would be 
nonfenfe, or worfe, to ufe the language of themoft 
glaring contradition, and to claim a fhare ina 
power which we at the fame time difclaim as ex- 
clufively vefted in other departments. What can 
be-more ftrange than to fay, that the compaéts of 
the Prefident and Senate with foreign nations are 
Treaties, without our agency, and yet thofe compacts 
want all power and obligation until they are fanc- 
tioned by our concurrence? It is not my defign 
in this place, if at all, to go into the difcuffion of 
this part of the fubject. 1 will, at leaft for the pre- 
fent, take it for granted that this monftrous opin- 
ion ftands in little need of remark, and if it does, 
lies almoft out of the reach of refutaiion. 

_ But, fay thofe, who hide the abfurdity under 
the ¢overof ambiguous. phrafes, have we no dif- 
cretion ?«—And if we have, are we not to make 
ufe of it in judging of the expediency or inexpedi- 
ehcy ofthe Treaty? Our refolution claims that 
privilege, and we cannot furrender it without e- 
gual inconfiftency and breach of duty. 


Ir there be any inconfiftency in this cafe, it lies. 
not in making the appropriations for the Treaty, 
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—— 
but in the refolution itfelf—(Mr. Blount’s.) -Let 4 
us examine it more nearly. A Treaty is a bat- s 


gain between nations, binding in good faith ; and 
what makes a bargain ? lhe aflent of the contra@- 
ing parties. We allow that the Treaty power is 
not in this houfe, this houfe has no fharein con- 
tracting, and is not a partys of confequence the “4 
Prefident and Senate alone, may make a. Treaty i 
that is binding in good faith, We claim, howe- 
ver, fay the gentlemen, a right to judge of the ex- 
pediency of Treaties—that is the conftitutional 
province of our difcretion. Be itfo. What fol- 
lows ? Treaties when adjudged by us to be inex- 
- -pedient, fall to the ground, and the public faith is 
_ hot hurt. This, incredible and extravagant as it 
may feem, is aflerted. ‘The amount of it, in plain- 
er language, is this—the Prefident and Senate is 
to make national bargains, and this houfe is no- 
thing to doin making them. But bad bargains do 
not bind this houfe, and, of inevitable confequence 
do not bind the nation. When a national bargain 
called a ‘Treaty is made, its binding force does not 
depend on the making, but upon our opinion that 
itis good. As our opinion on the matter can 
_ beknown and declared only by ourfelves, when 
fitting in our Legiflative capacity, the Treaty, 
though ratified, and, as we choofe to term it, 
made, is hung up in fufpenfe, till our fenfe is af- 
 certained. We condemn the bargain, and it falls, 
| though, as we fay, our faith does not. We ap. 
_ Prove a bargain as expedient, and it ftands frm, 
_ and binds the nation. Yet, even in this latter 
cafe, its force is plainly not derived from the rati- 
fication by the Treaty making power, but.from 
our approbation. Who will trace thefe inferences 
agd pretend that we have no fhare,. according to 
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the argument, in the Treaty making power ?— 
‘Thefe opinions; neverthelefs, have been advocated. 
-with infinite zeal and perfeverance. Is it poffible 
that any man can be hardy enough to avow them, 


¥ 


and their ridiculous confequences. 


Let me haften to fuppofe the Treaty is confi- 
‘dered as already made, and then the alternative is 
fairly prefent to the mind, whether we will ob- 
-ferve the Treaty or break it. Thisin fact is the 
naked queftion. 

Ir we chufe to obferve it with good faith, our 
ecourfe is obvious. Whatever is ftipulated to be 
done by the nation, muit be complied with.’ Our 
agency, if it fhould be requifite, cannot be proper- 
ly refufed. Arid Ido not fee why it is not as ob- 
ligatory a rule of conduct for the legiflative as for 
the courts of law. 


Tcannor loofe this opportunity to remark that 
the coercion, fo much dreaded and declaimed a- 
gainit, appears at length to be no more than the 
authority of principles, the defpotifm of duty.---- 
Gentlemen complain we are forced to a&t in this 
way----we are forced to {wallow the Treaty. It 
is very.true, unlefs we claim-the liberty of abule, 
the right to a€tas we ought not. ‘There is but 
one right way open for us, the laws of morality 
and good faith have fenced upevery.other. What 
fort of liberty is that which we prefume to exer- 
cife againft the authority of thofe laws? It is for 
tyrants to complain that principles are reitraints, 
and that they have no liberty fo long as their det- 
potifm has limits. Thefe principles will be unfold- 
ed by examining theremaining queftion : : 
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SHALL we BREAK THE TREATY ? 


Tue Treaty is bad, fatally bad, is the cry. It 
factifices the intereft, thehonor, the independence 
of the United Sates, and the faith of our “engage- 
ments to France. If we liften to the clamour of 
party intemperance, the evils are of a number not 
to be counted, and of a nature not to be borne, 
even in idea. The language of paffion and exag- 
geration may filence that of fober reafon in other 
places, it has not done it here. The queftion 
here is, whether the treaty be really fo very fatal 
as to oblige the nation to break its faith. I ad- 
mit that juch a treaty ought not to be executed. 
T admit that felf-prefervation is the firtt law of fo- 
ciety, as well as ofindividuals. It would perhaps 
be deemed an abufe of terms to call that a treaty 
which violates fuch a principle. I wave alfo, for 
the prefent, any enquiry what departments hall 
reprefent the nation, and annul the ftipulations of 
a Treaty. I content myfelf with purfuing the en- 
quiry, whether the nature of this compaét be fuch 
as to juftify our refufal to carry it into effed. A 
Treaty is the promife ofa nation. Now, promifes 
do not always bind him that makes them. 


Bur I lay down two rules which ought to guide 


us in this cafe. The Treaty muft appear to be 
bad not merely in the petty details, but in its cha- 
racter, principle and mafs. And in the next place, 
this ought to be afcertained by the decided and 
general concurrence of the enlightened public. I 
confefs there feems to me fomething very like ridi- 
cule thrown over the debate by the difcuffion of 


‘the articles in detail. 


THE undecided point is, fhall we break our 
faith ? And while our country, and enlightened 


“Europe, await the iffue with more than curiofity, 
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we are employed to gather piecemeal, and article 
by article from the inflrument, a juitification: for 


the deed by trivial calculations of commercial 


profit and lof. .. This is little worthy of the fubject, 
of this body, or of the nation. If the Treaty is 
bad, it will appear to be fo in its mafs. Evil ta a 
fatal extreme, if that be its tendency, requires no 
proof.---it brings it. Iixtremes fpeak for them- 
felves and make their own law. What if the di- 


‘yeG voyage of American. fhips to Jamaica with 


horfes or lumber might net 1 or 2 per cent. more 
than the prefent trade to Surinam, would the proof 
of the fa& avail any thing in fo grave a queflion as 
the violation of the public engagements ? 

Ir isin vain to alledge that our faith plighted 
to France is violated by this new ‘Treaty. Our 
prior Treaties are exprelsly faved from the opera- 


‘tion of the Britifh. Treaty. And what do thofe 


mean, who fay, that our honor was forfeited by 
treating at all, and -efpecially by fuch a.‘Treaty ? 
Juftice, the laws and prattice of nations, a juft re- 
eard for peace as a duty to mankind, and the 
Known with of our citizens, as well as that felf- 
refpect_ which required it of the nation to act 
with dignity and moderation, all thefe forbid an 
appeal to arms before we had tried the effect of 
negociation. ‘The honor of the United States 
was faved, not forfeited by treating. The Treaty 
itfelf by its {tipulations for the pofts, for indemnity 
and foradue obfervation of our neutral rights, 
has juftly raifed the character of the nation. Never 


did the ‘mame of America appear in Europe with 


more luftre than ‘upon the event of ratifying this 
inftrument. . The fact is of a nature to overcome 
all contradiction. 
Bur. the independence of the country----we are co- 
lonifts again. ‘Vhis is the cry of the very men who 
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tell us that France-will refent our exercife of the 
rights of an independent nation to adjuft our 
Wrongs with’an aggrefior, without. giving her the 
opportunity to fay thofe wrongs: fhall fubfift and 

— fhall not be adjufted.. . This is an admirable fpeci- 
men of independence. The Treaty with Great 
Britain, it cannot be denied is unfavorable to this 
ftrange fort of independence. 

Few men, of any reputation for fenfe, among 
thofe who fay the’Treaty is bad, will put that re- 
putation fo mich at hazard as to pretend that it is 
{o"extremely bad as to warrant and require’ a vi- 
olation: of the public faith. The proper ground 
of the controverfy, therefore, is really unoccupied 
by the oppofers of the Treaty ; as the very hinge 
of the debate is on the point not of its being good 
| or otherwife, but whether it is intolerably and 
fatally pernicious. If loofe and ignorant declaim- 
ers have any where aflerted the latter idea, it is 
too extravagant, and too folidly refuted, to be re- 
peated here. Inftead of any attempt to expofe it 
—ftill further, I will fay, and I appeal with confi. - 
dence to the candor of many oppolers of the ‘Trea- 


ty to acknowledge, that if it had been permitted 
to go into operation filently, like our other T'rea- 
ties, fo little alteration of any fort would be made 
by it in the great mafs of our commercial and a- 
gricultural concerns, that it would not be generally 
difcovered by its effects to be in force, during the 
term for which it was contraéted. I place con- 
fiderable'reliance on the weight ‘men of. candor 
will give to this remark, becaufe I believe it to be 
 -truejvand ‘little fhort of undeniable.-.-When:the 
panic dread of the Treaty fhall ceafe, as it certain, 
dy mutt, it will be feen through another medium. 
“Thofe who fhall makefearch into the articles. for 
the caufe of their alarms will be fo far from finding 
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ftipulations that will operate fatally, they. will dit. 
cover few of them that will have any lafting oper- 
ation at all. Thofe which relate to the difputes 
between the two countries, will {pend their force 
upon the fubjects in difpute, and extinguith them, 
‘The commercial articles are more of a nature to 
confirm the exifting ftate of things, than to change 
it, The Treaty alarm was purely.an addrefs to 
the imagination and prejudices. of the citizens, and 
not on that account the lefs formidable _ Objec- 
tions:that. proceed upon error in fa& or caleula- 
tion, may be traced and expofed. But fuch as are 
drawn from the imagination, or addreffed ‘to it, 
elude definition, and return to domineer over the 
mind, after having been banifhed from it by truth. 


I witx not fo far abufe the momentary ftrength 
that is lent to me by the zeal of thé occafion, as to 
enlargeuponthe commercial operation of theTreaty. 


.. Lprecuen to the fecond propofition which I have 
flated as indifpenfibly requifite to a refulal of the 
performance ofa Treaty. Will the ftate of public 
opinion juflify the deed ? ee ree 

No government, not even a defpotilm, will break 
its faith without somz pretext—and it muft be plau- 
fible-—it muft befuch as will carry: the public opi- 
nion along with-its:-Reafons of policy, if not of 
morality, difluade even Turkey and Algiers from 
breqches of treaty:.insmere wantonnefs of perfidy, 
-inopencontempt of the reproaches of theirfubjects. 
Burely,.2 popular government will:not- proceed 
‘aiovei arbitrarily, as it ds more free, nor with lefs 
sthame.or feruplein: proportion as it has better mo- 
-ralsc- lt will not-proceed againf{t the faith of Trea- 
-ties at.all,unlefs the ftrong and decided fenfe of 
the nation: fhall pronounce; not fimply thiodhe 
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Treaty is not advantagcous, but that it ought to be 
broken and.annulled. Such a)plain manifeftation 
of the fenfe of the citizens, is indifpenfibly requi- 
fite, firft, becaufe if the popular apprehenfions be 
hot an infallible criterion of the difadvantages of 
the inftrument, their acquiefcence in the operation 
of it is an irrefragable proof that the extreme cafe 
does not exift which alone could juftify our fetting 
' ‘it afide. 


hy the next place, this approving opinion of the 
citizens is requifite as the beft preventive of the ill 
 confequences of a meafure always fo delicate, and 
_ Often fo hazardous. Individuals would, in that 
gate at leaft, attempt to repel the opprobium that 
would be thrown upon Congrefs by thofe who will 
charge it with perfidy. They would give. weight 
to the teftimony of faéts, and the. authority of 
principies, on which. the government would reft 
its vindication. And if war fhould enfuc upon the 
violation, our citizens would not be divided from 
their government, nor the ardour of their courage 
chilled by the confcioufnels of injuftice, and the 
fenfe of humiliation, that fenfe which, makes thofe 
defpicable who know they are defpifed. . . 


T app a third reafon, and with me it has a force 
that no words of miné can augment, that a gov- 
ernment wantonly refufing to fulfil its engagement, 
is the corrupter of its citizens. . Will the laws 
continue to prevail in the: hearts of the people, 
when the refpect that gives them efficacy is with- 
drawn from. the legiflators ? How fhall we punifl 
vice while we practice it ?. We have not force, and 
wain will be our reliance when we have forfeited 
the refources of opinion. To weaken government 
and to corrupt morals are effects of a breach of 
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faith not to be prevented—and from effects they 
become caufes, produced with augmented adtivity, 
more diforder and moré corruption—order will be 
difturbed, and the life of the public liberty thort- 
ened. a a ais 

Anp.who, I would enquire, is hardy enough to 
pretend that the public voice demands the viola- 
tion of the Treaty ? The evidence of the fenfe of 
the great mafs of the nation is often equivocal. 
But when was it ever manifefted with more energy 
and precifion than at the prefent moment ? The 
voice of the people is raifed againft the meafure of 
refufing the appropriations. If gentlemen fhould 
urge, neverthelefs, that all this found of alarm is 
a counterfeit expreflion of the fenfe of the public. 
I will proceed to other proofs. Is the Treaty rul- 
nous to our commerce ? What has blinded the eyes 
of the merchants and traders? Surely they are not 
enemies to trade, nor ignorant of their own inter- 
efts. - Their fenfe is not fo liable to be miftaken as 


that of a-nation, and they are almoft unanimous. - 


The articles f{tipulating the redrefs of our injuries 
by captures on the fea are faid to be delufive. By 
whom is this faid? The very men whofe fortunes 
are ftaked upon the competency of that redrefs fay 
no fuch thing. They wait with anxious fear left 
you fhould annul that compact on which all their 
hopes are refted. 


Tuus-we offer proof, little fhort of abfolute'de- 
monftration, that the voice of our country is raifed 
not to fandtion, but to deprecate, the non-perforiy- 
ance of ourengagements. It is not the nation, it is 
one, atid but one, branch of the government that 
propofes to reject them. With this afpect of things, 
to reject is an act of defperation. ee 
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I sAun be afked whya Treaty fo gdodin fome 
articles,and fo harmlefs in others, has met with fuch 
untelenting oppofition ? And how the:clamours a- 
gainft it from New-Hampfhire to Georgia can be 
accounted for ? The apprehenfions fo. extenfively 
diffufed, on its firft publication, will bé vouched as 
proof that the Treaty is bad, and that the people 


hold it in abhorrence. - ‘ 


I am not embarrafled to find the anfwer'to this 
infinuation. . Certainly a forefight of its pernicious 
operation could ‘not-have created all the fears that 
were felt or affected. The alarm fpread fafter than 
the publication of the’Treaty. There were more 
critics than readers. Befides, as the fubje@: was 
examined, thofefears have fubfided. 


Tue movementsof paffion are quicker than thofe 
of the underftandine.. We are to {earch for the 
caufes of firft impreilions, not in the articles of this 
obnoxious and mifreprefented inftrument, but. in 
the ftate of the public feeling. * 

Tur fervor of the revolution war had not en- 
entirely cooled, nor its controverfies ceafed, before 
the fenfibilities of our citizens were quickened with 
a tenfold vivacity by a new and extraordinary fub- 
ject of irritation. One of the two great nations of 
Europe underwent a change which has attracted all 
our wonder, and _interefted all our fympathies. 
Whatever they did, the zeal of many went -with 
them, and often went to excels. Thefeimpreffions 
met with much to inflame, and nothing to reftrain 
them. In our newfpapers, in our feafts, and fome 
of our eletions, enthufiafm was admitted a merit, 
a teft of patriotifm, and that made it contagious. 
In the opinion of party, we could not love or hate 
enough. I dare fay,in {pite of all the obloquy it 
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tay provoke, we were extravagant in both. Itis 
my right to avow that paflions fo impetuous, enthu- 
fiafmfd wild; ‘could not fubfift without difturbing 
the fober exercife of reafon, without putting at rifk 
the peace and precious interefts of our ‘country. 
They. were hazarded. I will not exhauft the little 
breath Ihave left, to fay how much, nor by whom, 
or by what means they were refcued from the facris 
fice. Shall I be called upon to_offer my proofs ? 
They are here, they are every where. No cne has 
forgotten the proceedings of 1794." No one has for- 
gotten the captures of our veffels, and the imminent 
danger of war. ‘The nation thirfted not merely for 
reparation but vengeance. Sulfering fuch wrongs 

* Soon after France declared war againft England, citizen Genet 
(whofe civifm had affifted the revolution that had juft been effected at 
Geneva) was difpatched to the United States for the purpofe, as appears 
by hisinftruftions, of engaging them to take part in the war, and’in 
cafe the Government, from motives of prudence, and a defire to remain 
in peace, coulé not be enlifted, the:people were to be ftirred up, and by 
a revolutionary procefs, plunged into a contefi which has done more iny 
jury to the morals and happinefs of nations than all the wars of the laft 
century. 2 

Citizen.Genet; perceiving that the fuccefs of his miffion could only be 
étpected fromh’a revolutionary movement of the people, commenced his 


operations, at the place of his landing, and by his own agency and that 
of his partizans, every popular paflion was inflamed, and every conven- 


ient means employed through all the ftates,to produce diftruft and con- - 


fufion among our citizens, and a diforganization of our government., It 
mut be in the recollection of all; that during the difgraceful conteft be~ 
tween this foreign agent and our Executive, the public opinion for a 
time hung donbifil and undecided—to the honor of our country, virtue 
and good. feafe ultimately triumphed over this incendiary, 

The revolutionary labours of the citizen Genet were performed in 
the fpring and fummer of 1793, his inftructions'were probably carly 
knowin. England ; and the {pirit and hoftilicy towards that country 
which during this feafon appeared throughout the United States, togeth- 
er with the numerous equipments in out ports, of privateers under 
French commifions, muft naturally bave produced an opinion in the 
Britith Cabinet, that the United States would ultimately engage in the 
waron the fide of France. The orders of the 6th November, and the 
fpeechof Lord-Dorchelter tothe ludians, are more fatisfactorily ac- 


“counted for by fwppofing the exiftence of this opinion in England, than 


by the extravagant fuppefition that has fo often been made, that they 
meditated wat againft the United States, becaufe our citizens were free 
and our government a republic, 
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and agitated by fuch refentments, was it in the pow- 
er ofany words of compact, or could any parch- 
ment with its feals prevail at once to tranquilifé 
the people ?».It was impoffible. Treaties in: Eng: 
dJand are feldom popular, and leaft of all when the 
ftipulations of amity fucceed to the bitternefs of 
hatred. Even the beft'Treaty, though nothing be 
refufed, will choak refentment, but not fatisfy it: 
Every Treaty is as fure to difappoint extravagant 
expectations as to difarm extravagant paflions. Of 
the lattershatred is one that takes no bribes. .. They 
who are animated by the fpirit of revenge, will not 
be quieted by the poffibility of profit. 


Wuy do'they complain that the Weft-Indies are 
not laid open? Why do they lament that any re- 
ftriGtiion:is ftipulated on the commerce of the Eafts 
Indies * Why do they pretend that if theyreje@ 
this, and infift upon more,'more’ will: be <accom= 
plifhed ? Let us be explicit—-more would not, fatis- 
fy. If all was granted, would not a Treaty of am. 
ity with Britain fill be obnoxious? Have we. not 
this inftant heard it urged againft our Envoy, that 
he was not. ardent enough in his hatred of Great- 
Britain? A Treaty of Amity. is condemned _be- 
caufe it was not made by a foe, and in the {pirit of 
one. Thefame gentleman at the fameint{tant repeats 
avery prevailing objection,that noTreaty fhould be 
made with the enemy of France. No Treaty, ex- 
claim others, fhould be made with a _monarch or 
a defpot. There will be,no.naval fecurity while 
thofe fea robbers domineer.on the ocean. ‘Their 
den mult be deftroyed. That nation muft be exs 

_ tirpated,_— ee 
> Luixe this; fir, becaufedit is fincerity. With 
 feclings fuch as thefe; wei do not pant fér Treaties! 
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Such paflions feek nothing, and will be content | 


with nothing but the deftrudtion of their objeGts 
If a Treaty left King George his ifland, it would 
not anfwer—not if he ftipulated to pay rent for it. 
It has been faid the world ought to rejoice if Bri- 
tain was funk inthe fea—if where there are now 
men and wealth and: laws and liberty, there wasino 
moreé-than’a fand-bank:for the fea: monfters to fat- 
ten on; afpace for the ftorms ofthe-ocean to min- 
gle incconflic. Avrsgieredencl sooc7 
< Losyect nothing to the good fenfe or humanity 
of all this,.°T yield the point that this is a “proof 
that the age of reafon is in progrefs. “Let it be 
philanthropy, let-it be patriotiim, if you. will, but 
it is-nosindication that any Treaty would be ap- 
proved..:° The-difficulty is not to overcome: the ob- 
jeGtions to the terms|;:1t.is, to ‘reftrain the repug- 
nance to any {tipulations of amity with the party. 
‘Havine alluded to the rival of Great. Britain, I 
am‘not unwilling to explam myfelf” I affe& no 
concealment, and I have practifed none. While 
thofe two ‘great nations agitate all Europe with their 
quarrels, they will both equally defire, and with any 
chance of fuccefs,* equally endeavour to’ create an 
influence in América, Each will exert all its arts 
to range our ftrength on its own fide. ‘Howis this 
to be effected? ‘Our government is a democratical 
tepublic.' It will not be difpofed to purfue a fyf- 
tem of polities, in'fibfervience to either France or 
England, in oppofition to the general wifhes of the 
citizens: and, if Conegrefs fhould adopt fuch mea- 
fures, they would not be purfued long, nor with 
much fuccefs. From the nature of our*govern- 
ment, Popularity is the inftrument of: foreign’ in- 
fluence. ‘Without it,-all-is labour ‘and difappoint- 
ment. With that mighty auxiliary, foreign intrigue 
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fifids dgeiits, not only volunteers, but competitors 
for employment, and any thing-like reluGance ig 
underftood to-be a crime. ‘Has Britain this means 
of influence? Certainly not. -If her gold could 
buy adherents, their becoming fuch would deprive 
them of all political power and importance. They 
would not wield popularity as a weapon, but would 
fallunder it. Britain hasno influence, and for the 
reafons juft given, can have none. She has enough 
—and God forbid ‘fhe ever fhould have more. 
France, poffeffed of popular enthufiafm, of party at« 
tachments, has had, and ftill has, too much influ. 
ence on our politics—any foreign influence is too 
much and ought to be deftroyed. I deteft the man 
and difdain the fpirit, that can bend to a mean fub« 
ferviency to the views of any nation. It is enough 
to be Americans.. That character. comprehends 
our duties, and ought to engrofs our attachments. 


Bur I would not be mifunderftood. I would 
not break the alliance with France—I would not 
have the connection between the two countries ev. 
en a.cold one. It fhould be cordial and fincere, 
but I would-banith that influence, which by acting 
on the paflions of the citizens, may acquirea pows 
er over the government. 


Ir is no bad proof of the merit of the Treaty 
that, under all thefe unfavourable circumftances, 
it fhould be fo well approved. In fpite of firt im- 
preflions, in {pite of mifreprefentation and party 
clamor, enquiry has multiplied its advocates—and 
at laftthe public fentiment appears to me’ clearly 
preponderating to its fide. 


On the moft careful review of the feveral bran- 
ches of the Treaty—thofe which refped political 
arrangements, the fpoliations on our trade, and the 
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regulation of commerce, there is little to be appre- 
hended. The evil, aggravated as itis by party, is 
little in degree, and fhort in duration—two years 
from the end of the European war. ‘I afk, and I 
would afk the queftion fignificantly, what are the 
inducements to reject the Treaty ? What great ob- 
ject is tobe gained, and fairly gained by it? If, 
however, as to the meritsof the Treaty, candor 
fhould fufpend its approbation, what is there to 
hold patriotifm a moment in balance as to the vio- 
lation of it? Nothing—-I repeat confidently noth- 
ing... There is nothing before usin that event but 
confufion and difhonor. 


Burt before I attempt to develope thofe confe- 
quences, I muft put myfelf at eafe by fome expla- 
nation. ee 


Norine is worfe received among men than 
the confutation of their opinions—and, of thefe, 
none are more dear or more vulnerable than their 
political opinions. ‘To fay that a propofition leads 
to fhame and ruin, is almoft equivalent to a charge 
that the fupporters of it intend to produce them, 1 
throw myfelf upon the magnanimity and candor 
of thofe who hear me. I cannot do juftice to my 
fubje& without expofing as forcibly as I can all the 
evils in profpeét, I readily admit that in every 
fcience, and moft of all in politics, error fprings 
from other fources than the want of fenfe or integ- 
rity. I defpife indifcriminate profeffions of candor 
and refpe&t. ‘There are individuals oppofed to me 
of whom I am not bound to fay any thing. But of 
many, perhaps of a majority of the oppofers of 
the appropriations, it gives me pleafure to declare 
they poffefs my confidence and regard. There are 
among them individuals for whom I entertain a 
cordial affection. 


’ 


-- Tue confequences of refufing to make provifion 


for the Treaty are not all to be forefeen. By 


rejecting, vaft interefts are committed to the {port 


of the winds. Chance becomes’ the arbiter of e- 
vents, and it is forbidden to human forefight to 
count their number, or meafur® their extent. Be- 
fore we refolve to leap into this abyfs, fo. dark and 
fo profound, it becomes us to paufe and refle& up- 
on {uch of the dangers as are obvious and inevita- 
ble. If this affembly-fhould be wrought into a 
temper to defy thefe confequences, it is vain, it is 
deceptive to pretend that we can elcape them. It 
is worfe than weaknefs to fay, that as to public 
faith-our vote has already fettled the queftion— 
Another tribunal than our own is already erected. 
The public opinion, not merely of our own coun- 
try, but of the enlightened world, will pronounce 
a judgment that we cannot refift, that We dare not 
even aifect to defpife. 


Wet may l°urgeat to men who know the 
worth of character, that it is no trivial calamity te 


have it conte{ted. Refufing to do what the Trea- - 


ty ftipulates fhall ‘be done, opens the controverfy. 
Even if we fhould ftand juftified at aft, a charac- 
ter that is vindicated is fomething worfe than it 
ftcod before, unqueftioned and unqueftionable. 
Like the plaintiff in an ation of flander, we re- 
cover a reputation disfigured by invective, and e- 
ven tarnifhed by too much handling. In the com- 
bat for the honor of the nation, it may receive 
fome wounds, which, though they fhould heal, 
will leave fcars. I need not fay, for furcly the 
feelings of every bofom have anticipated, that we 
cannot euard this fenfe of national honor, this 
ever-living fire which alone keepg patrictifm warm 
in the heart, with a fenfibility’too vigilent and jea- 
lous. « & 
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In, by executing the Treaty there is no poffibili- 
ty of dithonor, and if, by rejecting, there is fome 
foundation for doubt and for reproach, it is not 
for me to meafure,it is for your own feelings toefti- 
mate, the vait diflance that divides the one fide 
of the alternative from the other. 

Ir therefore we fhould enter on the examination 
ef the queftion of duty and obligation with fome 
feelings of prepoffeflion, I do not hefitate to fay, 
they are fuch as we ought to have---it is an after 
enquiry to determine whether they are fuch as 
ought finally to be refifted. 

Tue refolution (Mr. Blount’s) is lefs explicit 
than the conftitution. Its patrons fhould have 
made it more fo, if poffible, if they had any doubts 
er meant the public fhould entertain none. Is it 
the fenfe of that vote, as fome have infinuated, 
that we claim aright for'any caufe or no caufe at 
all, but our own fovereign will and pleafure, to re- 
fufe to execute, and thereby to annul the ftipula- 
tions of a Treaty ? That we have nothing to re- 
gard but the expediency or inexpediency of the 
meafure, being abfolutely free from all obligation 
by compact to give it our fan@ion? A do@rine 
fo monttrous, fo fhamelefs, is refuted by being 
avowed. ‘There are no words you could exprefs 
it in that would not convey both confutation and 
reproach. It would outrage the ignorance of the 
tenth century to believe, it would baffle the caf- 
uiftry of a Papal council to vindicate. I venture 
to fay it isimpoffible. No lefs impoffible that we 
fhould defire to affert the fcandalous privilege of 
being free after we have pledged our honor. 

Iv is doing injuftice to the refolution of the 
houfe (which I diflike on many accounts) to ftrain 
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the interpretation of it to this extravagance. “The 
‘Treaty making power is declared by it to be 
vefted exclufively in the Prefident and Senate. 
Will any man in his fenfes affirm that it can be a 
Treaty before it has any binding force or obliga- 
tion? If it has no binding force upon us, it has 
none upon Great-Britain. Let candor anfwer, is 
Great-Britain free from any obligationto deliver 
the poftsin June, and are we willing to fignify to 
her that we think fo. Is it with that nation, a 
queftion of mere expediency or inexpediency to 
do it, and that too, even after we have done all 
that depends upon us to give the Treaty effet? No 
fober man believes this. No one who would not 
jom in condemning the faithlefs proceeding of 
that nation, if fuch a doétrine fhould be avowed, 
and carried into practice---and why complain, if 
Great-Britainisnotbound? There can be‘no breach 
of faith where none is plighted. Ithall be told 
that fheis bound. Surely it follows that if fhe is 


bound to performance, our nation is under a fimi-' 


lar obligation---if both parties be not obliged, nei- 
ther is obliged, itis no compa&, no Treaty, This 
is a di€tate of law and common fenfe, and every 
jury in the’country has fanctioned it on oath. 


It cannot be a Treaty and yetno Treaty, a bar- 
gain and yet no promife---if it is a promife, I am 
not to read a le€ture to fhew why an honeft man 
will keep his promife. 

Tue reafon of the thing, and the words of the 
refolution of the houfe, imply, that the United 
States engage their good faith in a Treaty. We 
difclaim, fay the majority, the treaty making pow- 
er, we of courfe difclaim (they ought to fay) every 
doctrine that would put a negative upon the doings 
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ofthat power. It is the pterogative of folly alone 
fo maintain both fides of the propofition. =a 


“Wii any man affirm, the American nation is 
engaged by good faith tothe Britifh nation: But 
that engagement is nothing to this houfe ? Such a 
than is not to bereafoned with. Such a do@trine 
ts a coat of mail that would turn the edge ofall 
the weapons of argument, ifthey were fharper than 
afword. “Will it be iinagined ‘the King of Great- 
Sritain and the Prefident are mutually bound by 


the'treaty, but the? two nations are free f= > 
__dv is one thing for this hauteto ftand_in a poft. 
tion that prefents an opportunity to. break the faith 
of America, and another toeftablifh a principle 
that will juftify the deeds =“. e pacc tee ees? 
We feel lefs repugnance’to believe that any.o- 
ther body-is bound - by obligation than. our own. 
There is notamanheré who does not fay that Great- 
Britain is bound by: Treaty. . Bring dt nearer 
home: Is the Senate: bound? Juft as much as 
the houfe and ‘no moré.:.-Suppofe the Senate, as 
part of the Treaty power, by ratifying. a treaty-on 


Monday, pledges: the-publie faithito-do+a certain 


act. ‘hen, in their ordinary capacity-as. a branch 
of the legiflature, the Senate is called upon. on 
Tuefday to perform that act, for example, an ap- 
propriation of money, is the Senate (fo lately un- 
der obligation) now free to agree or difagree to 
the.a& ? If the twenty ratifying Senators fhould 
rife wp and avow this principle, faying, we flruggle 
for liberty, we will not be cyphers, mere puppets, 


and give their votes accordingly, would/not fhame ' 


blifter their tongues, would not infamy tingle in 
their ears---would not their country, which they had 
iafalted aa” difhonored, ‘though it” fhould’ be: fi- 
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thém ?:: see 


the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart: 


., tris not eafy to deny, it is impoffible to doubt 
that a Treaty impofes an obligation on the Ameri- 
can nation. - It would be childifh to confider the 
Prefident and Senate obliged, and the nation and 
houfe free, What is the obligation ? Perfect or 
imperfeét ? If perfeét, the debate is brought to a 
conclufion. If imperfe&, how large a part of our 
faith is pawned ? Is half our honor put at rifk, and 
is that half too cheap to be redeemed ? How long 
has this hair-{plitting fubdivifion of good faith been 
difcovered, and why hasit’efcaped the refearches 
of the writers on the law of nations? Shall we add 
a new chapter to that law, or infert this doGrine 
as a fupplement to, or more properly a repeal of 


the ten commandments ? 
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lent and forgiving, be a revolutionary tribunal, a 
rack on which their own reflections would ftretch 


~~ 'Tut8, fir, is a caufe that would be difionored 
and betrayed if I contented myfelf with appealing 
only to the underftanding. It is too cold, and its: 
 proceffes are too flow for the occafion.  Idefire to 
thank God, that fince he has given me an intellect 
fo fallible, he has impreffed upon me an inftiné: 
that is fure. Ona queftion of fhame and honor, 
reafoning is fometimes ufelefs,and worfe. I feel the 
decifion in my pulfe-.-if it throws no light upon 


Tur principles and the example of the Britifh 
Parliament have been alledged to coincide with the 
doGrine of thofe who deny the obligation of the 
| Treaty. Ihave not had the health to make: very 
laborious refearches into this fabject, I will howe- 
ver fketch my view of it. Several inftances have 
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been noticed, but the treaty of Utrecht is the onty 
one that feems to beat.all applicable. | It has been 
anfwered that the conduct of Parliament in that 
celebrated example, affords no fanction to our re- 
fufal to carry the treaty intoeffec&t. The obliga. 
tion of the Treaty. of Utreteht has been underftood | 
to depend on the concurrence of Parliament, as a | 
condition to its becoming of force. If that opi- 
nion fhould however appear incorreat, fill the pre- 
cedent proves, not that the Treaty of Utrecht wan- 
ted obligation, but that parliament difregarded it, | 
a proof, not of the conftruction of the Treaty. 
making power, but of the violation of a National 
engagement. Admitting fill further, that the 4 
Parliament claimed and exercifed its power, not 
asa breach of faith, but as a matter. of conftitu- 
tional right, I reply that the analogy, between roy 4 
liament and Congrefs totally fails. The nature of 
the Britifh Government may require.and juftify a 
courfe of proceeding in refpect to Treatics, that 18 
unwarrantable here. 


Tur Britith government is a mixed one. The 
king at the head of the army, of the: hierarchy, 
with an ample civil lift, hereditary, unrefponfible, 
and poflefling the prerogative of peace and war, 
imay be properly obferved with fome jealouly, in 
relpeét to the exercife of the Treaty making power. 
It {eems, and perhaps froma fpirit of caution on 
this account, to be their doétrine, that Treaties 
bind thé nation, but are not to be regarded by the 
courts oF law until laws have been paffed conform- 
ably: to them. Our Conftitution has exprefsly | 
regulated the matter differently. The concurrence | 
‘of Parliament is neceflary to Treaties becoming | 
Jaws in’ England, gentlemen fay, and here the | 
Senate, reprefenting theStates, muft concur in | 
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Treaties. The conftitution, and the reafon of the 

eafe make the concurrence of the Senate as effect. 

ual as the fan@tion of Parliament, and why giot? 

the Senate is an elective body, and the approbation 

ofa majority of the ftates affords the nation as am- 

ple fecurity again{t the abufe of the Treaty making 

power as the Britifi nation can see. in the -con- 
troul of Parliament. ' 


WHATEVER doubt there may be as to the par- 
Kamentary doctrine of the ihe of Treaties 
in Great Britain, (and perhaps there is fome) there 
is none in their books, or their modern practice. 
Blackftone reprefents ‘Treaties as of the highelt ob- 
ligation when ratified by the King—and for almoft 

acentury, there has been no inftance of oppofition 
by Parliament to this do®@trine. Their ‘Treaties 
have been uniformly carried into effe@, although 
many have been ratified of a nature moft obnox- 
ious to party, and have produced a louder clamour 
than we have lately witnefied. The example of 
England, therefore, fairly examined, does not. ware 
rant---it diffuades us frém a negative vote, 

_ GrnTLemeN have faid, with {pirit, whatever 
the true doétrine of our Conttitution may be, 
Great Britain has no right to complain or to dic- 
tate an interpretation. “The fenfe of the Ameri- 
can. nation as to the Treaty power, is to be receiv- 
ed by all foreign nations. This is very true as a 
maxim ; but the fact is againft thofe who vouch it. 
The fenfe of the American nation is NoT as the 
yote of the houfe has declared it. Our claim to 
fome agency in giving force and obligation to Trea- 
ties, is beyond all kind of controverfy Nove. ‘The 
fenfe of the nation is probably againft it. The 
ienfe of the Government certainly is, The Pre- 
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fident denies it on conftitutional grounds, and 
therefore cannot ever accede to our interpretation. 
The pense ratified the Treaty and cannot with- 
out difhonour adopt it, as I have attempted to 
fhew. Where then do they find the proof that 
this is the. American fenfe of the Treaty making 
power-which is to filence the murmurs of Great. 
Britain ? Is it becaufe a majority of two or three, 
or at the moft, four or five of this houfe will reject 
the Treaty? Is it thus the fenfe of our nation is to 
be recognized? Our Government may thus.be 
ftopped in, its movements—a ftruggle for power 
may thus commence, and the event of the conflict 
may decide. who is the vidtor,.and the quiet poflel- 
for of the Treaty power. But, at prefent, it is 
beyond all credibility, that our vote by a bare ma- 
jority, fhould be believed to do any thing better 
than to embitter our divifions, and to tear up the 
fettled foundations of our departments, 
. Is the obligation of a Treaty be complete, I am 
aware that cafes fometimes exift which will juftify 
a nation inrefufing a compliance. re our liber- 
ties, gentlemen demand, to be bartered away by a 
Treaty, and is there noremedy ? ‘There is.  Ex- 
tremes are’ not to be fuppofed, but when they 
happen, they make the law for themfelves. No 
fuch extreme can be pretended in this inftance, 
and if it exifted, the authority it would confer to. 
throw off the obligation, would reft where the ob- 
ligation itfelf refides---in the nation. ‘This houfe is 
not the nation---it isnot the whole delegated autho- 
tity of the nation. Being only a part of that au- 
thority, its right to aét for the whole fociety obvi- 
oufly ‘depends on the concurrence of the oth- 
ertwo branches. If they refufe to concur, a Trea- 
ty once made remains_of full force, although a 
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breach on the part of the foreign ‘nation would 
confer upon.our own a right to forbear the éxecu- 
tion. --Lrepeat it, even in-that cafe the aét of this 
houfe cannot be admitted as the at of the. nation,. 
and if the Prefident and Senate ‘fhould not concur, 
the Treaty would be obligatory,,. Ss. o>: 

I pur a cafe that will not fail to produce con- 
viction. Our Treaty- with France. engages that 
free bottoms:fhall make free goods,-and how has it 
been kept? As fuch engagements will ever be in 
time of war... France.has fet it afide, and: pleads 
imperious necellity.. We have no navy to enforce 
the obfervance of fuch articles, and paper barriers 
are weak againi{t the violence of thofe who are on 
the feramble for enemy’s goods on the high feas. 
The breach.of-any article of the:treaty by one na- 
tion gives an undoubted right to the other: to're- 
nounce the whole treaty. . But has one branch of 
the government that right, or muft it refide with 
the whole authority of the nation ? What if the: 
Senate thould refolve that the French Treaty is 
broken, and therefore null and ofno effe@. The 
anfwer is obvious, you would deny their fole au- 
thority. - ‘Chat branch of the legiflature has equal 
power in this regard with the Houfe of Reprefen- 
tatives.. One branch alone cannot exprefs the will 
ef the nation: 

A RIGHT:tO annul a Treaty, becaufe a foreign 
nation has broken its articles, is only like the 
cafe of a {ufficient caufe to repedl:a law. ‘In both 
cafes, the branches of our government muft con- 
cur inthe orderly way, or the law and the Treaty 


- will remain. 


- Tue very cafes fuppofed by my adverfaries in 
this argument, conclude againit themfelves. ‘They 
will perfitin confounding ideas that fhould be 
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kept difting, they will fupfpofe that the Houle of 
Reprefentatives has no power, unlefs it has all 
power. The houfe is nothing if it be not the 
whole government---the nation. 

On every hypothefis therefore, the conclufion: 
is not to be refifted, we are either to execute this 
treaty, or break our faith. 

To expatiate on the value of public faith may 
pafs with fome men for declamation+--to fuch men 
Lhave nothing to fay. To others I will urge, can 
any circumftance mark upon a people more turpi- 
tude and debafement ? Can any thing tend more 
to make men think themfelves mean, or degrade 
to a lower point their eftimation of virtue and their 
ftandard of action? 

Ir would not: merely demoralife. mankind, it 
tends to break all ‘the ligaments of fociety, to dif- 
folve that myfterious charm which attracts indivi- 
duals to the nation, and to infpire in its ftead a re- 
pulfive fenfe of fhame and difguft. 

Wuat is patriotifm ? Is it a narrow affection 
for the fpot where a man was born! Are the very 
clods where we tread entitled to this ardent pre- 
ference becaufe they are greener ?. No, fir, this is 
not the charaéter of the virtue, and it foars high- 
er for its object. It is an extended felf-love, ming- 
ling with all the enjoyments of life and twifting 
itfelf with the minuteft filaments of the heart. Ic 
is thus we obey the laws of fociety, becaufe they 
are the laws of virtue. In their authority we 
fee, not the array of force and terror, but the ven- 
erable image of our country’s honor.. Every good 
citizen makes that honor his own, and. cherifhes 
it not only as precious, but asfacred. He is wil- 
ling to rifk his life rn its defence, and is con{cious 
chat he gains protection while he gives it, For 
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what rights or a citizen will be deemed inviolable 
when a {tate renounces the principles that conftis: 
tute their fecurity ? Or, if his life fhould not be ~ 
invaded, what would its enjoyments be ina couns 
try odious in the eyes of flrangers, and difhonored - 
in his own? Could he look with affection and ven- 
eration to fuch a countty as his parent ?---'Thefenfe 
of having one would die'within him; hewould 
blufh for his pattiotifm, if-he retained any, and 
juftly, for it would be a vice. Hewould be a ° 
banifhed man in his native land. & 
Isrz no exception to the refpect that is paid a- 
mong nations to the law of good faith. If there 
are cafes in this enlightened period when it.is vio- 
lated, there are none whemit is decried.’ It is the 
philofophy of politics, the religion of governments. — 
It is obferved by barbatians—a whiff of tobacco. 
{moke, or a ftring of beads, gives not merely bind- 
ing force, but fandiify to Treaties. Even in Al- 
giers, 4 truce may be bought for money, bat when - 
ratified, even Algiers is too wife or too juft to dif- 
own and annul its obligation. Thus we fee neither 
the ignorance of favages, nor the principles of an 
aflociation for pitacy and rapine, permit a nation 
to defpife its engagements. . If, fir, there could be 
a refurrection from the foot of the gallows, if the 
victims of juftice could live again, collec together 
andforma fociety, they would, however loath, foon 
find themfelves obliged to inake juftice, that juftice 
under which they fell, the fundamental law of their 
ftate. They would perceive it was their intereft 
to make others refpect, and they would therefore 
foon pay fome refpe& themfelves to the obligations 
of good faith. «, 
Ir is painful, I hope it is fuperfluous, to make - 
even the fuppofition that America fhould furnifh 
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the, occafion’ of this opprobrium. No, let me not 
eyen imagine that.a republican government fprung;- 
as our Own is, from a people enlightened and -un- 
corrupted, a government whofe orign istight, and 
whofe daily. difcipline is duty, can, upon folemn 
debate, make its option tobe faithlefs—can dare 
to act what defpots dare not-avow, what: our own 
example-evinces the ftates.of Barbary are unfaf: 

petted of. No, let me rather make the fuppofiti- 
on that Great Britain refufes-to éxecute the treaty, 
after we have done every-thing to carry it into ef- 
fect... Is there any language of reproach pungent 
enough to exprefs your commentary on the fac ? . 
What would’ you fay, or rather what would you . 
not fay ?. Would you not. fell them, wherever an. - 
Englifhman might travel fhame would ftick to him 
—he would disown his country. You would ex- 
claim, England, proud of your wealth, and arro- 
gant in the poffeffion of pow et—blufh for thefe dif 
tin€tions, which become the vehicles of your dif- 
honor. Such a nation might truly fay, to corrup- 
tion, Thou art my father, and to the worm, Thou, - 
art my mother and my filter. We fhould fay. of 
fuch.a race of men, their name is a heavier burden 
than their debt. 

I can fearceély perfuade’ myfelf to believe that the 
confideration 1 have fuggefted requires the aid of 
any auxiliary. But, unfortunately, auxiliary argu- 
ments areat hand. Five millions of dollars, and. 
probably more, on the fcore.of fpoliations commit- 
ted on our-commerce, depend upon. the treaty.— 
The treaty offers the only profpect of indemnity. 
Such redrefs is promifed as the merchants. place 
fome confidence in. ‘Will you interpofe and fruf- 
trate that hope? Leaving to. many- families nothing 
but beggary and defpair. _ It ds a fmooth proceed- 
ing to take a vote in this body—it takes lefs than 
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half an hour to call the yeas and nays, and reje& 
the treaty. But what is the effect of it? What but 
this ; the very men, formerly fo loud for redrefs, 
fuch fierce champions that even to afk for juftice 
was too mean, and too flow, now turn their capri- 
cious fury upon the fufferers—and fay, by their 
vote, to themand their families, Nolongereatbread; 
petitioners go home and ftarve, we cannot fatisty 
your wrongs, and our refentments. 


Wit you pay the fufferers out of the Treafury ? 
No. “The anfwer was given two yeats ago, andap- 
pears on our journals. Will you give them letters 
of marque and teprifal to pay themfelves by force ? 
No. That is war. Befides, it would be an oppor- 
tunity for thofe who have already loft much, to 
lofe more. Will you go to war to avenge their in- 
jury ? If you do, the war will leave you no money 
to indemnify them. If it fhould be unfuccefsful, 
you will aggravate exifliag ‘evils—If fuccefsful, 
your enemy will have no treafure left to give our — 
merchants, the firft lofles will be confounded with 
much greater, and be forgotten: At the end of a 
a war there muft bea negociation, which is the very 
point we have already gained,andwhy relinquifh it? 
And who will be confident that the terms of the 
negociation after a defolating war, would be more 
acceptable to another Houfe of Reprefentatives than 
the treaty before us ? Members and opinions may 
be fo changed, that the treaty would then be re- 
je€ted for’ being what the prefent majority fay it 
fhould be. Whether we thall go on making treaties 
and refufing to execute them, I know not. Of this 
Iam certain, it will be very difficult to exercife the 
treaty making power on the new principle with 
much reputation or advantage to the country. 

Tur refufal of the pofts (inevitable if we reject 
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the treaty) is a meafure too rhactheed in its nature'te 


be neutral in its confequences. “ From sreat ‘cau 
fes we are to look for great effects, ~ Av “plain and 
obvious one will be, the price of the weftern lands 
will fal Settlers will not chule to fix their habi- 
tation on a field of battle. Thofe who talk fo much 
of the intereft of the United States thould calculate 
howdeeply it will be affeGed by réic@ting the t¥ea- 
ty—how vaft a-traa of wildland will alinoft ceafe 
to be property. This lofs, let it be-obferved, will 


fail upon a fund exprefsly devoted to fink the na- 


tional debt. What then ar¢ we called upon to do? 
However the form of the vote and the prote/tations 
of many may difguife the proceeding, our refolu- 
tion is in fabftance, and it-deferves to wear the ti- 
tle of a refolution to prevent the fale of the weltern 
lands and the difcharge of the public debt. 


Wr the tendency to Indian hoftilities be ¢on- 
telled: by anyone? Experience gives the anfwer. The 
frontiers were fcoutged with war until the neoo- 
ciatioh: with Great-Britain was far advanced, and 
then the flate of hoftility ceafed. Perhaps ‘the 
public agents of both nations are innocent of fo- 
menting the Indian war, and perhaps they “are 
not. © We ought not however to expect that neigh- 
bouring nations, highly irritated againft each. o- 
ther, will neglect the friendfhip of the: favages, the 
tracers'will gain an influence: and will abufé it— 
and whois ignorant that their paflions are cafily 
raifed and-hardly reftrained from violence? Their’ 
fituation* will oblige them to ‘chufe between this 
county ard: Great-Britain, in ¢afe the Treaty’ 
thould be: rejetted. They ‘will not be our friends 
ateomabtige Sante thne the friends'6f our enemies. 


Bur’ ‘am °"T reduced. tot the” neceffity of | proving 
this Adint * Certainly the. very men who charged 


: : a 
he Indian war-ortite detention oF the Pots, will 
call for no other proof than the redial of their own 
Speeches. © tis remembered with what émphafis, 
-with: what acrimony, they,expatiated on theybur- 
den of taxes, andthe draim of blood and treafure 
4nto.the weltern country, in confequence :of Bri- 
tain’s holding the Potts. ; Until.theiotts are re- 
‘ftored, they exclaimed, the Treafury andthe fron- 
tiers mult bleed... aM “Ric A : 


Ir. any; againit all thefe” proofs, thould main- 
dain that the peace with the Indians will be:ftable 


without the Pofts, to them Iwill urge another re-' 


-plys|.: From arguments; dalculated toprodice:.con- 
viction, I will appeal directly to the: hearts of thofe 
-who hear me, and afk whether it is-not already 


“planted there? Trefort efpecially to the convictions 


‘of the Weltérn gentlemen, whether, fuppofing no 
‘Pofts and ho Treaty, the: fettlers, -will remain in 
Yecurity ? Gan they take it upon them to fay, that 


San Ifidian péacé,“under thefe circumftances, will 


‘prove firm? No, fir, it ‘will not be peace, but.a 
‘fword ; it will bé no betterthan a lure to. draw 
~yidtinis within the reach of the tomahawk, . :. 
FS . On this theme, my.emotions are unutterable : 
df I could find words for them, if my powers bore 
_any. proportion to.my.zeal, T would fwell my. voice 
to fuch a note of remonftramce, it/fhould reach e- 
very loghoufe beyond, the mountaing,; 1. would 
fay.to the inhabitants;;wake' from your falfe fe- 
curity. Your cruel dangers, your-more eruel ap- 
prehenfions are. foon..to- be renewed.t) dhe 
wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open again. 
in the day time, your-path through the woods’ will 
be ambufhed.. The darknefs..of midnight will 
“glitter with the blazé of your dwellings.” 4 You are 


‘a father—the blood Of Your fons hall fatten your 
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cornfield. You are a mother—the war hoop 
fhall wake the fleep of the cradle. 


On this fubje& you need not fufpe& any de- 
ception on your feelings. It is a {peétacle of hor- 
ror which cannot be overdrawn. If you have na~ 
ture in your hearts, they will fpeak a language 
compared with which all I have faid or can fay, 


will be “poor and frigid. 


Witt it be whifpered that the treaty has made 
me a new champion for the prote¢tion of the fron- 
tiers? It is known that my voice as well as vote 
have been uniformly given in conformity with the 
ideas Ihave exprefled. Protectionis ‘the right of 
the frontiers ; itis our duty to give it. 

Wuo willaccufe me of wandering out of the 
fubject ? Who will fay that I exaggerate the ten- 
dencies of our meafures ? will any one anfwer by 
a {neer, that all this is idle preaching ? Willany 
any one deny that we are bound, and I would hope 
to good purpofe, by the moft folemn fanétions of 
duty for the yote we give ? Are defpots alone to 
be reproached for unfeeling indifference to the 
tears and blood of their fubje@ts ? Are republi- 
cans unrefponfible ? Have the principles on 
which you ground the reproach upon cabinets and 
kings no practical influence, no binding force ?—~ 
Are they merely themes of idle declamation, in- 
troduced to decorate the morality of a newpaper 
eflay, or to furnith pretty topics of harrangue < 
fromthe windows of that flate houfe? I truit it 
is neither too prefumptuous nor too late to afk, 
Can you put the deareft intereft of fociety at’ rifk 
without guilt, and without remorfe ? 


Ir is vain to offer as an excufe, that public men 
are not to be reproached for the evils that may 


AB 
happen to enfue from their meafures. This is ve= 
ry true, where they are unforefeen or inevitable, 
Thofe I have depitted are not unforefeen; they are 
fo far from inevitable, we aré going to bring them 
into being by our yote. We chufe the confequen- 
ces, and become as juftly anfwerable for them as 
for the meafure that we know. will producethem. 


By rejecting the Pofts, we light the favage fires, 
we bind the victims. This day we undertake to 
render account to the widows and orphans whom 
our decifion will make, to the wretches that will 
be roafted at the ftake, to our country, and 1-do 
not deem it too ferious to fay, to confcience and'ta 
God. Weare anfwerable—and if duty. be any 
thing more than a word of impofture, if confcience _ 
be not a bughear, we are preparing to. make. our- 
{elves as wretched as our country. See 

THERE is no miftake in this cafe, there can be 
none. Experience has already been the prophet 
of events, and the cries of our future victims have 
already reached. us. The weftern inhabitants are 
nota filent and uncomplaining facrifice. The voice 
of humanity iffues from-the fhade of the wildernefs. 
it exclaims, that while one hand is held up to réject 
this treaty, the other grafps a tomahawk. It fum- 
mons our imagination to the feenes that will open. 
It isno great effort of the imagination to conceive 
that events fonear are already begun. Ican fancy 
that I liften to the yells of favage vengeance and 
the thrieks of torture. Already they feem to figh 
in the weft wind—already they mingle with every 
echo from the mountains. 

Ir isnot the part of prudence to be inattentive 
to the tendencies of meafures. Where there is any 
ground to fear that thefe will be pernicious, wifdom 
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and duty forbid. that.we thouldownderate themas 
If we reject.the treaty, will our peace-be as fafe-as 
if we execute it with good faith ? I dohonor. to the 
intrepid {pirit of thofe who. fay it will. twas for- 
merly underftood to, conftitute. the-excellence of a 
man’s faithtobelieve withoutevidence and againftit. 
» Burryas opinions on this article arechaneed, and 
we.are called to at for our country, it becomes us 
io explore the dangers that will attend its peace, 
and to avoid them if we can. irae ss! 


Faw ofsus here, and fewer fill in proportion of 
our conftituents, ‘will doubt that, by rejecting, all 
thofedangers will be-ageravated. °° eee = 
“Tue idea of war is treated as a bugbear.. ‘ This 
levity is at leat unfeafonable, afd moft of alf un- 
becoming fomewho réfort to it 

. Wuo has forgotten the philippics of ; 794? The 
cry then was repatdtion—no Envoy—no HP PéAty— 
no tedious delays. Now it feems the paifion ° fub- 
fides, or at leaft the hurry to fatisfy it. Great-Bri- 
tain, fay they, will not wage war upon us.’ (~~ 
_ AN 1794, it was urged by. thofe who now fay, no 
war, that if we -built fri ates,.or refifted the pira- 
cies of Algiers, we could not expeé: peace. Now 
they give excellent comfort truly. . Great-Britain 
has feized our veffels and cargoes to the amount of 
millions ; fhe holds the potts ; the interrupts our 
trade, fay they, as a neutral-nation; and thefe gen- 
tlemen, formerly fo fierce for tedrels, aflure us, in 
terms of the fweeteft confolation,Great-Britain will 
bear ali this patiently. But let me afk the late cham- 
pions of our sights, will our nation bear it? Let 
others exult becaufe the agereflor will let our 
wrongs fleep forever, Will it add, it is my duty 
to afk, to the patience and quiet of our citizens to 
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fee their rights abandoned? Will not the difappoin’« 
ment of theif hopes, fo long patronifed by the go~. 
vernment, now in the crifis of their being realized, 
‘Convert all their paffions into’fury and defpair ? 

Are the Pofts to.remain forever in the pofleflion 
of Great-Britain ? Let thofe who reje@ them, when 
the Treaty offers them to our hands,’ fay,.if they: 
chufe, they are of no importance. . If they are, will 
they takethem by force? The arc¢ument I am urg- 
ing would'then come toa point. To ufe force is 

~ war. To talk of Treaty again is too abfurd. Pofts 
and redrefs mu{t come from voluntary good will, 
Treaty or war. : 

The conclufion is plain, if the ftate of peace fhall. 
continue, fo will the Britifh poffeffion of the pofts. 

Look again at this ftate of things: On the fea 
coatt, valt lofles uncompenfated ; on the frontier, 
Indian war, aétual encroachment on our territory. 
Every where difcontent, refentments tenfold more 
fierce becaufe they will be impotent and humbled. 
National difcord and abafement. 

Tue difputes of the old treaty of 1783, being 
left torankle, will revive the almoft extinguifhed 
animofities of that period. Wars in all countries, 
and moft of all in fuch as are free, arife from the 
impetuofity of the public feelings. ‘The defpotifm 
of Turkey is often obliged by elamour to uhfheathe 
the fword. War might perhaps be delayed, but 
could not be prevented. ‘The caufes of it would’ 
remain, would be aggravated, would be multi. 
plied, and foon become intolerable. More cap= 
tures, more impreffments would {well the lift of our 
wrongs, and the current of our rage. © I make no 
calculation of the arts of thofe whofe employment 
it has been, on former occafions, to fan the fire. I 
fay nothing of theforeign money and emiffaries that 
might foment the fpirit of hoftility, becaufe the ftate 
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of things will naturally run to violence. “With lefs 
than their former exertion,they would be fuccefsful. 

Wut our government be able to temper and re- 
ftrain the turbulence of fucha crifis ? The governs 
ment, alas, will bein. no capacity to govern, Adi- 
vided people, and divided councils! Shall we che- 
rith the {pirit of peace, or fhew the energies of war ? 
Shall-we make our adverfary afraid of our ftrength, 
or difpofe him, by the meafures of refentment and 
broken faith, to refpect our rights? Do gentlemen 
rely on the {tate of peace becaufe both nations will 
be worfe difpofed to keep it? Becaufe injuries, and 
ihfults ftillharderto endure, willbe mutually offered: 

Sucnaftate of things willexift,if we fhould long 
avoid war, as willbe worfe than war. Peace with- 
out fecurity, accumulation of injury without re- 
drefs,.or the hope of it, refentment againit the ag- 
greflor, contempt for ourfelves, inteftine difcord, 
and anatchy.. Worle than this need not be ap- 
prehended, for if worfe could happen, anarchy 


would bring it. Is this the peace gentlemen un~. 


dertake,with fuch fearlefs confidence, to maintain ? 
Is this the ftation of American dignity which the 
high-fpirited champions of our national. indepen- 
dence and honor could.endure—nay, which they 
are anxious and almoft violent to feize for the 
country ? What is there in the treaty that could 
humble us fo low? Arethey the men to fwal- 
iow their refentments; who fo lately were choak- 
ing with them? If inthe cafe contemplated by 
them, it fhould be peace, I do not hefitate to de- 
clare it ought not to be peace. : 

Is there any thing in the profpett of the interior 
ftate of the country to encourage us to aggravate 
the dangers of a war? Would not the fhock of 
that evil produce another, and fhake down the 
feeble and then unbraced ftructure of our govern- 
nient? Isthisachimera? Is it going off the 
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erouhd of matter at fa to fey: the rejection of 
the appropriation proceeds upon the dottrine of 


.a civil wat of the départments? ‘Iwo branches . 


have ratified a treaty, and we are coing to fet it a- 
fide. - How is this diforder in the machifie t to be 
rectified ? While it exifts, its movements mutt 
ftop, and when we talk of a remedy, is that any 
other than the formidable one of a revolutionary 
interpofition of the people %° And is this, in the 
judgment even of my oppofers, to ke to pre- 
ferve the Conflitution, and the public order?” Is 
this the ftate of hazard, ifnot of tonvulfion, which 
they can have the courage to contemplate and to 
brave, cr beyond which their penetration can 
reach and fee the iffue? They fecm to believe, 
and they a& as ifthey believed, that. our union, 
our peace, our liberty are invulnerable and im- 
mortal—as if our happy ftate was not to be dit 
turbed by our diffenfions, and that we are not ca- 
pable of falling from it by our unworthinefs.--- 
Some of them have no doubt better nerves and 
better difcernment than mine. They can fee the 
bright afpects and happy confequences of all this 
array ofhorrors. ‘They can fee inteftine difcords, 
our government diforganized, our wrongs aggra- 
vated, multiplied and unredrefled, peace with dif- 
honor, or war without juftice, union or reiources 
in “the calm lights of mild philofophy.” 

But whatever they may anticipate as the next 
meafure of prudence and fafety, they have ex- 
plained nothing to the houfe. After. re jeCting the 
treaty, what is to be the next ftep ? They muft 
have forfeen what ought to be done, they have 
doubtlefs refolved what to propofe. Why then 
are they filent? Dare they not avow their plan 
of conduét, or do they wait tintil our progrels to- 


wards confufion fhall guide them in forming it? 
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Ler me cheer the mind, weary no doubt and 
ready ta defpond on this profpeét, by prefenting 
another which it is yet in our power to realife. 
Is it poflible for a real American to look at the 
profperity of this country without fome defire for 
its continuance, without feme refpect for the mea- 
fures which, many will fay, produced, and all will 
. eonfels have preferved it? Will he not feel fome 
dread that a change of fyftem will reverfe the fcene? 
-‘The well grounded fears of our citizens*in 1794, 
were removed by the treaty, but are not forgotten. 
Then they deemed war nearly inevitable,and would 
not this adjuftment have been confidered at that 
day as a happy efcape from the calamity ? The 
great interelt and the general defire of our people 
was to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. ‘This 
inftrument, however mifreprefented, affords Ame. 
rica that ineftimable fecurity. The caufes of our 
difputes are either cut up by the roots, or referred 
to a new negociation, after the end of the Euro- 
pean war. ‘This was gaining every thing, becaufe 
it confirmed our neutrality, by which our citizens 
are gaining every thing. ‘This alone would juftify 
the engagements of the government. For, when 
the fiery vapors of the war lowered in the ikirts of 
our horizon, all our wifhes were concentered in 
this one, that we might efcape the defolation of 
the fiorm. ‘This treaty, like a rainbow on the 
edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the fpace 
where it was raging, and afforded at the fame time 
the fure prognoftic of fair weathers. If we reje& 
it, the vivid colours will grow pale, it will be a 
baleful. meteor portending tempeft and war. 
Let us not hefitate then to agree to the appro- 
priation to carry it into faithful-execution, Thus 
we thall fave the faith of our nation, fecure its 
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‘peace, and diffafe'the foirit of confidence and en- 

hat will augment its profperity. The pro- 
grefs of wealth and improvement is wonderful and 
fome will think, too rapid. The field for exer- 
tion is fruitful and vaft, and if peace and good go- 
vernment fhould be preferved, the acquifitions of 
our citizens are not fo pleafing as the proofs of © 


their induftry, as the inftruments of their future 


fuccefs. The rewards of exertion go to augment’ 
itelwer: Profit is every hour becoming capital. 
The vait crop of our neutrality is all feed wheat, 
and is fown again to fwell, almoft beyond calcula- 
tion, the future harveft of profperity. And in this 
progrefs what feems to be fiction is found to’ fall 
fhort of experience. : 
I rose to fpéak under impreffions that I would 
have refitted if I could.” Thofe ‘who fee me wi 
believe that the reduced ftate of my health has un- 
fitted me, almoft equally, for much exertion of 
body or mind. Unprepared for debate by careful — 
refle@tion in my retirement, or by long attention 
here, I thought the refolution l had taken to fit fi- 
lent was impofed by neceflity, and would coft me 
no effort to maintain. With a mind thus vacant 
of ideas, and finking, as I really am, under a fenfe 
of weaknefs, I imagined theWery defire of {peaking 
was extinguifhed by the perfuafion that Lhad noth- 
ingto fay. Yet when] come to the moment of 
deciding the vote, I ftart back with dread from the 
edge of the pit into which we are plunging. In 
my view, even the minutes I have fpent in expof- 
tulation have their value, becaufe they protract 
the crifis, and the fhort period in which alone we 
may refolve to efcape it. 
i wave thus been led by my feelings to_fpeak 
‘more at length than I had intended. Yet I have 
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_ confequences greater mine. 
vote fhould pafs to rej d 2 fpirit fho Idr ar 
as it wa with: e pu 's to make con- 
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